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J. Harold Sherk to Become New 
Executive Secretary 


The Board of Directors of NSBRO has announced 
that J. Harold Sherk from Akron, Pa. will assume 
the duties of Executive Secretary on September 1, 
1958. John R. Martin is presently serving in the in- 
terim period as Acting Executive Secretary. 

Mr. Sherk, born in Kitchener, Ontario, Canada. is 
an ordained minister in the United Missionary Church, 
a denomination akin to the Mennonites in beliefs and 
practices. He has served as pastor for a total of 17 
years in the province of Ontario, and for 8 years was 
instructor in Emmanuel Bible College, Kitchener. 
His present position is Executive Secretary of the 


Teacher Ousted Because of CO 
Convictions 
Legion Official Forces Resignation of Quaker 


West Brancu, Iowa (June 22)—A conscientious 
objector hired as a high school science teacher here 
has resigned under fire because of what his friends 
say was pressure put on the school board because of 
his religious beliefs. The teacher is Donald E. Laugh- 
lin, 35. 

He acted after the five-man school board heard a 
protest against his employment by Donald E. Johnson, 
34, of West Branch, a former Iowa state commander 
of the American Legion. After hearing Johnson’s 
views, three members of the board asked Laughlin 
to resign. Two supported him. 

The entire affair was conducted quietly until his 
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Peace Section of the Mennonite Central Committee 
with headquarters in Akron, Pa. During his nine-year 
service in this capacity, he has made numerous visits 
to the NSBRO office on matters of mutual concern. 

Mr. Sherk’s formal education includes undergradu- 
ate studies at Waterloo College and the University of 
Western Ontario. He is a graduate of Kitchener and 
Waterloo Collegiate Institute (Junior College) and 
of Chicago Evangelistic Institute. 

In other positions associated with the cause of 
peace, the new NSBRO head has served as Secretary 
of the Canadian Conference of Historic Peace 
Churches, Secretary of the Church Peace Mission, 
religious director of the alternative service work 
camps in Canada during World War II, and for two 
years Director of the Mennonite Central Committee 
relief work in India. 

Mr. Sherk is married and has two sons, two daugh- 
ters and six grandchildren. 
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resignation. Then it caused increasing discussion in 
this community of about 800 residents where former 
President Herbert Hoover was born. About 60 Quaker 
families live in the community and many of these 
share the beliefs held by Laughlin. 

Johnson said he objected to Laughlin’s employment 
because Laughlin had refused to register under the 
1948 draft law and had served six months of an 18- 
month term in federal prison for that refusal. Iron- 
ically, Laughlin registered for the draft in 1944, and 
served two years as a conscientious objector in vari- 
ous CPS camps. 

“T felt that this man had lost some of his citizen- 
ship rights—the right to vote and hold office—because 
of his conviction on a felony charge,” Johnson said. 
In his protest to the school board, he questioned 
whether Laughlin as a teacher could uphold the 
Constitution and instill qualities of good citizenship 
and a respect for law and order in his students. 

Johnson, a combat infantry veteran in World War 
II, now is national executive committeeman for the 
Legion. He was chairman of the state study commis- 
sion investigating racial and religious discrimination 
in employment for 18 months until May, 1957. Pre- 
sently, Johnson is a member of the state human rela- 
tions commission to investigate discrimination in Iowa 
in all phases. 

Laughlin, a graduate of William Penn College and 
presently doing graduate work at the State University 
of Iowa, has worked 10 years as farm manager and 
physics and mathematics teacher at Scattergood High 
School, a Quaker boarding school near West Branch. 
He applied for the job at West Branch High School 
May 1 because “it offered a better financial position.” 

“At my final meeting with the board June 13 they 
said a lot of pressure had been brought on them,” 
Laughlin said. “They went over my record in detail. 
There was little they hadn’t known when they hired 
me...They asked me what I wanted to do about it. 
I said I didn’t voluntarily want to hand in my resigna- 
tion, but if the majority voted to ask me to resign I 
would feel morally, but not legally, obligated to hand 
back the contract because I had told them three nights 
before I would do so if they felt I should. They had 
discussed my prison record but had not asked me 
about it.” 


Regarding his convictions, Laughlin explained, “I 
didn’t register in 1949 because as a Quaker I didn’t 
feel I could take part in a peace-time draft. There 
wasn’t much difference in registering the first and sec- 
ond time except I had been a lot younger in 1944 and 
being older in 1949 I felt it was entirely against my 
principles to register at all. I felt it was my duty to 
take a complete stand against it.” 

In support of Laughlin’s position several ads were 
placed in a West Branch newspaper by Quaker rela- 
tives and friends “to bring the matter to public atten- 
tion.” 


Md. Court Denies ROTC Appeals 


On June 3, 1958, the Court of Appeals of Maryland 
handed down a unanimous 10-page opinion holding 
that the University of Maryland had the right to deny 
the matriculation of Kenneth G. Hanauer and Jack 
A. Crabill unless they agreed to take the U. S. Air 
Force ROTC course given at the University, notwith- 
standing the fact that Hanauer and Crabill had been 
exempted from military training under federal law 
and notwithstanding the fact that they had served two 
years of compulsory alternative service under federal 
law. Hanauer and Crabill had been exempted from 
military training and service because of their religious 
convictions. 

The cases had been argued before the Court of 
Appeals on February 13, 1958 by attorneys Oliver 
Ellis Stone of Washington, D. C., and Robert B. 
Myers of Rockville, Md. 

In its opinion, the Court relied heavily on the 
HAMILTON case, 293 U. S. 245, decided in the mid- 
1930s. Then, in a similar case, the Court claimed it 
is untenable to contend that the due process clause 
of the Constitution confers the right to be students 
in a state university free from obligation to take 
military training as one of the conditions of atten- 
dance. .The Maryland High Court recognized that 
there have been developments in the law since that 
time, but said, “We need not speculate as to where 
the line may ultimately be drawn or redrawn. Unless 
and until the HAMILTON case is overruled, we think 
it is controlling, so far as the interpretation of the 
Federal Constitution is concerned, in its application 
to the facts of the instant case.” 
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As to whether these boys have been granted an 
absolute exemption from military training by the Fed- 
eral Government, the Court said: “. . . the Act of 
Congress according the exemption was a matter of 
grace, not conferring any federal right that would 
preclude this State from refusing to accord an equi- 
valent exemption to students applying for admission 
to the State University. If we assume, without de- 
ciding, that Congress has any Constitutional power to 
supersede the State policy in the training of its youth, 
it is sufficient to say that Congress has not yet at- 
tempted to do so.” 

Attorneys Stone and Myers say they will ask the 
U. S. Supreme Court to review the decision of the 
Maryland Court of Appeals. 


Amishman Released from Prison 
After Mental Breakdown 


Federal Judge James C. Connell from Cleveland, 
Ohio revealed on June 19 that a young Amishman who 
chose prison over military or alternative service had 
suffered a mental breakdown and was en route to a 
mental institution. Benjamin Kauffman, 23, of Fred- 
ricksburg, Ohio, suffered the illness at the federal 
penitentiary at Lewisburg, Pa., where he began serv- 
ing an 18-month sentence early in May after reject- 
ing hospital service in lieu of induction into the army. 

Kauffman’s parents, members of an Old Order 
Amish sect, asked Judge Connell to dismiss the sen- 
tence and return their boy to them so they could 
have him committed to a mental institution near their 
home. The judge granted the request. 

“I am shocked at what has happened,” Judge Con- 
nell said. “Benjamin seemed like such a hardy lad.” 

“Other Amishmen, who chose prison rather than al- 
ternative service, came out of prison stronger and 
better men. I wanted to help Benjamin. I gave him 
four chances over a period of months to reconsider 
and accept a hospital or rest home job.” 

“He was adamant in his belief that an arbitrary 
choice was a betrayal of his religious beliefs which 
forbade war service. I had no other choice than to 
commit him to prison.” 

The judge said that in “dismissing” the sentence 
and putting Kauffman on probation to his parents for 
18 months he was insuring Kauffman against incar- 
ceration in the Federal asylum in Missouri. Once ad- 
mitted there, Judge Connell said, Kauffman might 
spend his life in the institution. By returning the 
young Amishman to his people and making it possible 
for them to arrange treatment for him in his home 
county surroundings, the judge felt a more rapid 
recovery would be made. 


CO Cases Rank Second in Appeal 
Board Case Load 


The Presidential Appeal Board has disclosed that 
more than 9,000 cases have been appealed to it since 
the current Selective Service operation began in 1948. 

The 9,000 mark was passed recently, since two new 
members James P. Ringley, Chairman, and James 
Van Alen were appointed to the board. The Presi- 
dential Appeal Board is a civilian agency consisting 
of three members appointed by the President. The 
board operates independent of the Director of Selec- 
tive Service. 

Compared to the years of the Korean War, the case- 
load of appeals has been light in recent years. During 
the war the caseload reached a peak of approximately 
250 cases per month. 

While the distribution of types of claims involved 
in appeals will vary under varying circumstances, 
claims based on occupation usually are most numer- 
ous followed in shifting order by claims based on 
conscientious objection and ministerial status, student 
status, and dependency. Agricultural occupation was 
involved in a substantial proportion of cases a few 
years ago, but has declined in importance in recent 
years. Claims based on dependency also have tended 
to constitute a smaller portion of appeals recently. 

During the 6-month period of January 1, 1957 
through June 30, 1957, .79 appeals were based on 
claims of civilian occupation; conscientious objection 
by itself or in combination with ministerial status 
was involved in 54 appeals; student status, including 
divinity student status, was involved in 39 appeals; 
and dependency in 18. Nine types of claims were in- 
volved in, the other 31 appeals received during the 
period. 


News Briefs 


The moneys earned by certain conscientious objec- 
tors during World War II and since covered over into 
the U. S. Treasury will remain “frozen” for at least 
another year. Representatives of NSBRO and Selec- 
tive Service in consultation with Congressman A. S. J. 
Carnahan, sponsor of the defeated bill (HR 9882) to 
recover the fund, have agreed that further action dur- 
ing this session of Congress would be fruitless. Study 
is being given to the possibility of drafting a new bill 
which would be more palatable to those Congressmen 
with misgivings about an appropriation to private 
causes. —~ 

*- + * 


A call for 10,000 men for induction in August marks 
the third consecutive month that the Department of 
Defense has requested that number. All are for the 
Army. The Navy and Air Force have been relying 





on volunteers. From February through May, 13,000 
men per month were called for the draft. Selective 
Service also reports that as of May 1, 1958, 1,791 COs 
were at work and 5,298 released. The number at 
work represents an increase of one over the previous 
month’s total. Thus, a year-long decreasing rate of 
COs called or volunteering for service may now be 
reversing itself. 
* * * 

One important fact overlooked by many who antici- 
pate termination of the draft next year is that liability 
for service remains for those with certain classifica- 
tions. Any registrant above 18 years and 6 months on 
June 30, 1959 (date when draft law is scheduled to 
expire), who has been deferred on or before that date, 
can be inducted until he is 35 years of age. 

*» * *# 

150 draft-age Seventh-day Adventists from across 
the country recently participated in the seventh an- 
nual national encampment of the church’s medical 
cadet corps. These young men, classified I-A-O (non- 
combatant), went through a grueling, 16-hour-a-day 
training course at Grand Ledge, Mich. learning mili- 
tary discipline, drill, map reading and first aid. As 
medical corpsmen they prepare to handle a stretcher 
in the front lines, but have conscientious objections 
to bearing arms. 

s * 


On April 25 an interview was held with President 
David Dodds Henry of the University of Illinois and 
four of his associates by representatives of the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee and a Methodist min- 
ister. The purpose was to present the case for exemp- 
tion from compulsory ROTC for conscientious objec- 
tors. According to Jack Ross, a member of the dele- 
gation from AFSC, the reaction of the University 
officials to CO exemption was mixed. However, 
President Henry appeared to be sincerely sympathetic 
to the CO position and desirous of appropriate action 


being taken. He promised to have the University 
investigate the legal problems involved in granting 
an exemption from ROTC for COs and further inves- 
tigate, if legal provisions allow, the administration of 
an alternate program for COs. 

* *s * 

The first week of April marked the retirement of 
West Germany’s first conscripts to Army duty, and ac- 
cording to press reports the draftees were happy to 
get out. Apparently, most did their duty manfully, 
but without much enthusiasm. Many of the familiar 
complaints of the conscript soldier were registered, 
such as too little pay, nothing to do during off-duty 
hours, uninspired leadership, and monotonous drills. 
“All our expectations were pleasantly disappointed,” 
the Army said in a review of conscription’s first year. 
The mustering of 10,000 19-year-olds into the Army 
April 1, 1957 was preceded by a bitter political strug- 
gle over introduction of compulsory military service. 
As it turned out, less than one per cent of the draftees 
took refuge in the conscientious objector provisions of 
the law. 

* * * 

Marvin Irving Tamarkin of Miami Beach, Fla. has 
been found guilty of violating the draft law by re- 
fusing to submit to induction on the ground that he 
is a vegetarian and thus eligible for CO status. The 
ruling concluded a prolonged contest carried on by 
Tamarkin against induction from 1950 when he was 
first classified I-A until his latest refusal to submit 
to military enrollment in July 1956, when he was or- 
dered to report for induction three days before his 
26th birthday. “The evidence,” the judge observed, 
“indicated that the defendant has a sincere belief in 
his cause, and that it was treated by him as a ‘religion’. 
However, there was other evidence that his ‘religion’, 
that of vegetarianism, was regarded by other vege- 
tarians as a philosophy and dietary way of life, rather 
than a religion.” 
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